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THE  DEMONSTRATION  DISSECTED. 

BY  J.  A  ROCHE,  D.  H. 
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In  an  editorial  of  the  Christian  Advocate , 
July  12,  we  have  presented  “Important 
Facts  not  generally  known.”  It  is  then  de¬ 
clared:  “Much  which  implies  ignorance  or 
disregard  of  our  history  is  said  about  the 
time-limit.”  It  is  assumed  that  “Our  fath¬ 
ers  found  that  they  could  not  preserve  the 
itinerancy  without  it.”  Attention  is  then 
directed  to  these  sources  of  proof:  “As- 
bury’s  Journal,”  “His  valedictory  to  Mr. 
McKendree”  and  the  “Morrell  Letters.” 
“Lee’s  History  of  Methodism”  is  also  quot¬ 
ed,  and  an  expression  of  Dr.  Stevens  in  his 
History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Then  the  Christian  Advocate  of  July  26, 
1883,  claims  the  “demonstration”  that  “As- 
bury  could  not  enforce  the  itinerancy  with¬ 
out  a  time-limit  ’;  and  that  this  fact  had 
been  presented  “unanswerably  in  Aaron 
Hunt’s  letter.” 

Not  allowing  “disregard”  to  history,  and 
averse  to  “ignorance”  of  Methodism,  I  be¬ 
gan  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject. 
The  first  restriction  was  in  1792,  when  a 
rule  was  passed  that  the  bishops  might  al¬ 
low  an  “elder  to  preside  in  the  same  dis¬ 
trict  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years 
successively.”  In  1804  the  rule  was  adopt¬ 
ed  that  the  bishop  shall  not  allow  any 
preacher  to  remain  in  the  same  station 
more  than  two  years  successively.”  Con¬ 
cerning  this  legislation  I  find 

I.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Bishop  As- 
bury  ever  admitted  his  inability  to  enforce 
the  itinerancy  without  the  time-limit.  I 


sought  in  vain  in  Asbury’s  Journal  for  a 
single  passage  expressing  the  Bishop’s  con¬ 
viction  of  any  need  of  a  time-limit,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  either  the  elder  of  a  district  or  the 
preacher  in  a  station. 

Asbury’s  “Valedictory  Address”  was 
then  looked  for.  It  could  not  be  found  in 
the  Journal  of  the  General  Conference,  nor 
in  the  General  Minutes,  nor  in  Asbury’s 
Journal,  nor  in  Bangs’  or  Stevens’ Histories. 
As  Henry  Boehm  was  the  traveling  com¬ 
panion  of  the  Bishop  for  so  many  years  and 
one  of  his  executors,  I  thought  something 
might  be  learned  from  his  “Reminiscences, 
Historical  and  Biographical.”  It  was  there 
found  that  that  important  document  was 
written  in  the  first  week  of  August,  1813, 
at  the  residence  of  Boehm’s  mother  on  his 
father’s  old  desk;  that  Mr.  Boehm  was  pres¬ 
ent  when  it  was  written;  and  that  As- 
bury  talked  with  him  on  various  points 
(Boehm's  Rem.  433).  But  he  says  not  a 
word  about  Asbury’s  expressing  a  wish  for 
a  time-limit  in  the  “address.”  Asbury’s 
Journal,  III,  354,  edition  1821,  says:  “I  ad¬ 
dressed  a  valedictory  statement  of  my 
opinion  to  Bishop  McKendree  on  the  prim¬ 
itive  church  government  and  ordination.” 
He  adds,  “I  shall  leave  it  with  my  papers.” 
This  address  Bishop  McKendree  read  to  the 
General  Conference  of  1816,  after  the  death 
of  Asbury.  For  more  knowledge  the  writer 
went  to  the  “Life  of  Bishop  Asbury”  by 
Dr.  William  P.  Strickland.  He  says  the 
address  was  never  published;  but  he  makes 
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copious  extracts  from  it.  Not  one  of  these 
implies  conviction  of  the  need  of  a  time¬ 
limit.  The  Bishop  does  make  some  sugges¬ 
tions  on  other  subjects  that  the  advocates  of 
this  rule  might  not  wish  to  follow. 

Vigorous  search  has  been  made  for  the 
‘‘Morrell  Letters.”  At  length  it  was  found 
that  the  “Letters  of  Mr.  Asbury  to  Mr. 
Morrell”  had  been  published  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate  and  Journal  in  1851.  From 
these  the  most  pertinent  passage  to  the  ed¬ 
itor’s  purpose  is  quoted  by  the  Christian 
Advocate  to  show  Asbury’s  felt  need  of  a 
time-limit.  The  Bishop  says:  “I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  ought  to  be  a  change  gen¬ 
erally,  presiding  elders  and  others;  this  I 
am  at;  but  there  are  great  difficulties. 

*  *  *  All  my  w00(j  and  wilderness 

troubles  vanish  in  a  moment  when  I  have 
to  take  one  single  grain  of  conference  tar¬ 
tar.”  Since  the  limit  have  we  never  heard 
of  a  desire  for  a  “change  generally  presid¬ 
ing  elders  and  others  f' 

But  “Aaron  Hunt’s  letter”  is  deemed  un¬ 
answerable.  This  also  was  published  in 
the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal.  He 
says: 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  two  or  three  cases  occurred  which  gave  the  Bish¬ 
op  great  annoyance.  Some  preachers,  finding  them¬ 
selves  in  pleasant  places,  and  believing  of  course 
that  they  could  do  better  in  tke  place  than  any  one 
else,  objected  to  the  removal,  while  the  more  pious 
part  of  the  society  would  have  preferred  a  change, 
but  the  officious  commtitee  prevailed  One  of  these 
unhappy  cases  came  under  my  personal  knowledge, 
and  in  conversation  with  tlie  Bishop  we  suggested 
the  rule,  to  which  he  pleasantly  replied,  “So  you 
would  restrict  the  appointing  power.”  “Nay,  Sir,” 
was  the  reply,  “we  would  aid  its  execution,  for  in 
tlie  present  case  it  seems  to  be  deficient.”  The  lacon¬ 
ic  reply  of  “So,  so,”  encouraged  me  at  the  ensuing 
General  Conference  of  1S04*  to  present  the  resolution, 
signed  and  seconded  by  Joseph  Totten. 

The  language  of  Asbury,  “So,  then,  you 
would  restrict  the  appointing  power,” 
shows  that  he  comprehended  the  character 
of  the  act.  His  “So,  so,”  may  have  been 
more  weighty  to  Mr.  Hunt  than  such  an 
expression  generally  is.  That  the  Bishop 


answered  pleasantly  may  exhibit  his  cour¬ 
tesy  rather  than  his  pleasure. 

Do  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Hunt  prove 
the  necessity  in  1804?  Then  listen  to  As¬ 
bury  at  an  earlier  period.  Jan.  1,  1772,  he 
writes:  “I  find  that  the  preachers  have 
their  friends  in  the  cities  and  care  not  to 
leave  them.  There  is  a  strange  party  spirit. 
For  my  part  I  desire  to  be  faithful  to  God 
and  man”  (Journal  I,  9).  The  same  year 
he  remarks :  “There  were  some  debates 
among  the  preachers  relative  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  some  who  had  manifested  a  desire 
to  abide  in  the  cities  and  live  like  gentle¬ 
men.  Three  years  out  of  four  have  been 
already  spent  in  the  cities”  (Journal  I,  56). 
Again:  “lam  somewhat  distressed  at  the 
uneasiness  of  our  people  who  claim  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  preachers,  a  thing 
quite  new  among  the  Methodists.  None 
but  Mr.  Hammett  will  do  for  them.  We 
shall  see  how  it  will  end’.’  (Journal  II,  95). 
He  adds:  “Mr.  Hammett  came  from 
Charleston  with  a  wonderful  list  of  peti¬ 
tioners  desiring  his  return.  To  this,  as  far 
as  I  had  to  say,  I  submitted”  (Journal  II, 
100),  This  was  in  1791.  Do  no  bishops 
submit  now?  With  the  limitation  of  1804 
his  trials  did  not  cease.  In  1809  he  writes: 
“Some  demur  was  sent  by  a  certain  preach¬ 
er  about  his  station.  These  things  give  me 
more  pain  than  all  the  labor  of  conference” 
(Journal  I II,  263).  Again  :  “Six  months  ago 
a  man  could  write  to  me  in  the  most 
adulatory  terms.  .  .  .  Behold  his  station  is 
changed  .  .  .  and  then  I  am  menanced 
with  the  downfall  of  Methodism,  but  I  am 
just  as  secure  as  ever,  as  to  what  man  can 
do  or  say”  (Journal  III,  139).  Who  will 
deny  that  this  was  his  conference  tartar. 
He  had  to  take  it  to  the  end,  but  it  was  not 
strychnine. 

Did  he  ask  aid  ?  Hear  him  at  another 
time:  “I  am  determined  that  no  man 

[*Aaron  Hunt’s  letter  says  “1S00,”  perhaps  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error.— -Editor  Northern  Christian  Ad¬ 
vocate.] 
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shall  bias  me  with  soft  words  and  fair 
speeches,  nor  will  I  ever  fear,  the  Lord 
helping  me,  the  face  of  man  or  know  any 
man  after  the  flesh.  I  will  beg  my  bread 
from  door  to  door,  but  whomsoever  I  please 
or  displease,  I  will  be  faithful  to  God,  to 
the  people  and  my  own  soul.” 

We  remark  now  concerning  this  letter  of 
Mr.  Hunt : 

1.  It  was  that  of  a  man  eighty-three 
years  old,  written  forty-seven  years  after 
the  General  Conference  of  1804.  Some 
men  of  this  age  retain  their  faculties  un¬ 
impaired.  That  which  soonest  shows 
signs  of  failure  is  memory.  Even  then, 
when  the  facts  of  childhood  are  retained, 
the  recollection  of  those  that  took  place  at 
the  age  of  thirty  six  years  may  be  less  re¬ 
liable. 

2.  It  is  due  Mr.  Hunt  to  say  that  he 
never  claimed  for  his  statement  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  failure  of  our  itinerancy.  He 
said  :  “We  would  aid  its  execution.  ” 

3.  If  Mr.  Hunt  verily  believed  it  was  a 
demonstrated  necessity,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  one  man.  The  reverse  might  have  been 
and  was  the  opinion  of  many. 

While  entertaining  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Hunt  offered  the  resolution  as  he  stated,  in 
our  investigation  of  the  subject  I  found  the 
life  of  James  Quinn,  of  the  Ohio  Confer¬ 
ence,  a  member  of  the  General  Conference 
of  1804.  He  was  then  twenty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
action  of  that  body  and  says : 

On  the  different  sections  of  the  discipline— com¬ 
ing  to  the  fourth  section  respecting  bishops— every 
question  and  answer  was  read,  weighed  and  passed 
"without  any  motion  to  amend  or  to  alter,  till  we 
reached  the  second  answer  to  the  third  question, 
when  up  rose  George  Dougherty  and  moved  to  amend 
the  answer  by  inserting  the  following  words:  “Pro¬ 
vided  he  shall  not  allow  any  preacher  to  remain  in 
the  same  station  more  than  two  years  successively.” 

Astonished  at  this  statement  I  went  to 
the  Journal  of  the  General  Conference  and 
there  r^ad: 

George  Dougherty  moved  that  the  following  addi¬ 
tion  be  made  to  the  second  answer  of  the  third  ques¬ 
tion,  fourth  section:  “Provided  he  shall  not  allow 
any  to  remain  in  the  same  station  more  than  two 
years  successively,  excepting  etc.”  (Journal  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference,  I,  56.) 


[Another  fact  worth  noticing  :  Mr.  Hunt 
says  his  resolution  was  “laid  on  the  table 
for  the  present”  and  was  “called  up  again,” 
whereas  no  such  action  appears  on  the  Con¬ 
ference  Journal,  and  the  Conference  had 
taken  action  which  would  operate  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  a  course.  See  Minutes  of  May  7. 
—Editor  N.  C.  Advocate.] 

The  unanswerable  is  answered,  the 
demonstration  dissolves. 

That  Mr.  Hunt  may  have  written  a  reso¬ 
lution  and  designed  to  offer  it  may  be  read¬ 
ily  accepted;  that  he  did  not  offer  it  is 
proved  by  the  highest  records  of  the 
Church. 

That  the  General  Conference  itself  did 
not  believe  that  a  failure  without  the  time¬ 
limit  was  demonstrated  may  be  seen  by  the 
discussion.  Why  was  it  so  opposed?  Why 
was  it  so  doubted  after  it  had  passed? 
James  Quinn  says:  “The  motion  was 
strongly  opposed  by  strong  men,  but  it 
went  through  by  a  large  majority.” 
[Aaron  Hunt  himself  says,  in  a  sentence 
omitted  in  the  Christian  Advocate's  recent 
republication  of  his  letter:  “When  it  was 
read  by  the  secretary,  one  observed  that 
such  a  rule  would  limit  the  episcopacy ; 
another  that  it  would  tacitly  station  for 
two  years/’— Editor  N.  C.  Advocate.] 
How  could  it  be  “strongly  opposed  by 
strong  men”  if  failure  was  recognized  ivith- 
out  it  ?  The  Christian  Advocate  of  August 
30,  1883,  declares  that  even  such  men  as 
Nicholas  Snethen  and  Alexander  McCaine 
claimed  that  the  “mind  of  Methodism  in 
the  itinerancy  was  one.”  Were  the  strong 
men  that  opposed  it  false  to  Methodism  ? 
Would  they  “ ruin  the  Church  ?”  One  re¬ 
solution  was  made  to  add  :  ‘  ‘  Except  in 
cases  of  sickness  of  families .”  Brother 
Bruce  moved  for  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment  made  to  the  second  answer  of 
third  question,  fourth  section,  namely, 
“ whether  the  rule  then  passed  have  a  retro¬ 
spective  reference  to  former  stations,  or 
only  to  stations  that  shall  be  made  in  the 
future.”  Brother  Lee  moved  “that  the 
rule  go  into  operation  from  this  Confer¬ 
ence.”  Lost.  Brother  Watters  moved  that 
the  amendment  do  not  operate  in  respect 
to  the  next  three  northern  conferences  [*] 


[*This  action  left  Asbury  free  to  appoint  Stebbins 
another  year  at  Albany,  which  he  did  not  do ;  though 
the  Christian  Advocate  affirmed,  July  12,  that  Stebbins’ 
case  was  the  especially  “unhappy”  one  to  which 
Aaron  Hunt  refers,  and  which  was  the  immediate  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  enactment  of  the  time-limit.— Editor 
Northern  Christian  Advocate.] 
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(Journal  of  General  Conference,  I:  5G,  57). 

William  Watters  was  the  first  native 
American  itinerant,  and  a  member  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1804.  His  devotion 
to  Methodism  justified  the  expectation  that 
he  would  narrate  in  his  Journal  the  immi¬ 
nent  peril  of  our  itinerancy,  without  the 
time-limit,  yet  not  a  sentence  to  this  effect 
is  there  found.  Thomas  Ware  was  also  a 
member.  He  was  a  man  to  see  a  danger, 
but,  though  a  member  of  that  General 
Conference,  his  “Life  and  Travels”  afford 
no  intimation  of  danger  for  want  of  limita¬ 
tion  of  time.  Freeborn  Garretson  was  a 
member.  We  knew  that  nothing  that  con¬ 
cerned  our  Church  was  to  him  a  matter  of 
indifference,  yet  from  reading  his  life  we 
discover  no  apprehension  of  danger  for 
want  of  a  time-limit  to  our  itinerancy. 
Coke,  Asbury  and  Whatcoat  were  all  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  General  Conference  of  1804.  We 
examined  the  life  of  Dr.  Coke  by  S.  Drew, 
but  the  demonstrated  failure  is  not  in  it. 
We  read  the  “  Life  of  Richard  Whatcoat” 
by  Dr.  Phoebus;  and  there  this  failure  is 
not  mentioned.  Thus  writes  Bishop  As¬ 
bury,  July  1,  1815: 

As  a  record  of  the  early  history  of  Methodism  in 
America  my  journal  will  be  of  use,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Minutes  of  the  conferences  will  tell  all  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  know,  I  have  buried  in  the 
shades  all  that  it  will  be  proper  to  forget  in  which  I 
am  personally  concerned.  If  truth  and  I  have  been 
wrong  we  have  both  witnessed  one  day  of  triumph” 
(Journal  III,  382). 

Were  not  the  facts  about  the  time-limit 
necessary  to  be  known  if  they  save  from 
such  an  overthrow,  or  were  the  “  facts”  of 
limitation  among  the  things  that  Asbury 
“buried  in  the  shades”? 

How  could  our  fathers  do  us  such  injus¬ 
tice  as  not  to  give  us  the  advantage  of  their 
painful  experience  for  want  of  a  time-limit? 

Why  did  they  not,  in  the  works  they  left, 
rear  an  ecclesiastical  pharos  to  tell  all  spirit¬ 
ual  mariners  in  Methodism  “ just  here  is  the 
rock ”  where  the  ship  was  so  near  to  going 
down?  As  easily  might  we  imagine  the  writer 
of  American  history  to  omit  a  notice  of  the 
“Boston  Tea  Party,”  just  before  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence,  or  the  injury  to 
our  commerce,  as  preceding  the  “War  of 
1812”,  or  the  firing  on  the  “Star  of  the 
West”  at  the  beginning  of  our  last  war,  as 
to  imagine  loyalty  to  our  Church  to  fail  of 
a  record  of  the  dangers  said  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  without  the  time-limit. 

Tradition  is  not  sufficient.  She  is  the 
mother  of  myths.  In  other  days  it  made 
void  the  law;  in  these  days  it  must  not  take 
the  place  of  history. 


So  far  is  it  from  being  established  that 
Bishop  Asbury  desired  the  time-limit,  from 
conviction  of  inability  to  administer  with¬ 
out  it,  that  we  assert 

II.  Facts  show  no  more  than  arhiable 
submission  to  that  which,  though  it  might 
in  some  cases  free  him  from  care ,  was  never¬ 
theless  regarded  by  him  as  jin  interference 
of  his  prerogatives, and  as  affording  ground 
of  serious  apprehension. 

Jesse  Lee  in  his  “History  of  Methodism” 
(298)  says:  “We  now  determined  on  a  bet¬ 
ter  plan”;  but  he  does  not  say  that  Asbury 
so  believed.  Dr.  Stevens  writes:  “Bishop 
Asbury  rejoiced  in  the  new  rule  as  a  great 
relief  to  the  appointing  power”  (Histoiw  4, 
179);  but  he  quotes  no  authority  for  that 
statement. 

The  General  Conference  of  1792,  at  which 
the  “restriction”  was  put  upon  the  elder¬ 
ship,  was  a  stormy  one;  it  blew  heavily 
against  Bishop  Asbury.  His  power  to  sta¬ 
tion  preachers  without  appeal  induced  a 
discussion  of  unequal  warmth  and  ability. 
It  was  decided  against  the  proposed  appeal. 
James  O'Kelley  left,  and  many  other 
preachers  with  him.  Even  William  Mc- 
Kendree  sent  his  resignation  to  Bishop  As¬ 
bury.  Jesse  Lee  says  :  “It  was  a  sorrow¬ 
ful  day  to  me.”  Feeling  the  necessity  of 
the  case  they  gave  to  the  bishops  the  au¬ 
thority  which  they  had  previously  exer¬ 
cised,  to  appoint  elders  to  districts,  but 
made  a  limit  of  four  years.  Their  action 
rebuked  what  Asbury  had  previously  done. 

Did  he  rejoice  in  this?  Thus  writes  he, 
of  this  Conference:  “Perhaps  a  new  Bish¬ 
op,  new  Conference  and  new  laws  would 
have  better  pleased  some.  .  .  Some  in¬ 

dividuals  among  the  preachers  having 
their  jealousies  about  my  influence  in  the 
Conference,  I  gave  the  matter  wholly  up 
to  them  and  to  Dr.  Coke,  who  presided ; 
meanwhile  I  sent  them  the  following  let¬ 
ter”: 

My  Dear  Brethren: — Let,  ray  absence  give  you  no 
piin.  Dr.  Coke  presides.  I  am  happily  excused  from 
assisting  to  make  laws  by  winch.  I  am  to  be  governed. 
I  have  only  to  obey  and  execute.  I  am  happy  in  the 
consideration  that  I  never  stationed  a  preacher 
through  enmity  or  as  a  punishment.  I  have  acted 
for  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  people  and  to 
promote  the  usefulness  of  the  preachers.  Are  you 
sure  that  if  you  please  yourselves  tbe  people  will  be 
as  fully  satisfied  ?  They  often  say:  “Let  us  have  such 
a  preacher;”  and  sometimes:  “we  will  not  have  such 
a  preacher;  we  will  sooner  pay  him  to  stay  at  home.” 
Perhaps  I  must  say  his  appeal  forced  him  upon  you. 
1  am  one:  ye  are  many.  1  am  as  willing  to  serve  you 
as  ever.  1  want  not  to  set  in  any  man’s  way.  1  scorn 
to  solicit  votes.  I  am  a  very  trembling,  poor  crea¬ 
ture  to  hear  praise  or  dispraise.  Speak  your  mind 
freely,  but  remember  you  are  only  making  laws  for 
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tlie  present.  It  may  be  that,  as  in  some  other  things, 
so  in  this,  a  future  clay  may  give  you  further  light 
(Journal  II,  14G,  14T). 

Did  this  savor  of  joy.?  This  was  his  ex¬ 
pression  in  1792,  when  the  limit  was  put 
upon  the  elders.  Does  it  indicate  his  ap¬ 
proval  ?  Does  it  not  express  his  apprehen¬ 
sion  ?  Does  it  convey  the  idea  that  laws  so 
made  are  to.  abide?  Does  it  not  show 
that  he  thought  that  he  knew  more  about 
people  and  preachers  and  places  than  oth¬ 
ers  did,  ‘’though  he  was  one  and  they  were 
many  ?”  Yet  he  expresses  his  willingness 
to  serve  them. 

How  did  he  write  of  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence  of  1804,  that  made  the  time  limit  for 
the  stationed  preachers  ?  Thus:  .“Monday, 
May  7,  our  General  Conference  began. 
What  was  done  the  revised  form  of  disci¬ 
pline  will  show.  There  were  attempts 
made  upon  the  ruling  eldership.  We  had 
great  talk.  I  talked  little  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject  and  was  kept  in  peace.  I  preached 
twice”  (Journal  111:137).  This  was  after  the 
second  time  limit.  Did  he  exult  ?  If  he 
desired  it,  from  the  impending  danger,  why 
did  he  not  say,  “The  snare  is  broken  and 
I  am  escaped.”  That  Bishop  Asbury  knew 
his  responsibility,  recognized  interference 
with  his  functions,  is  evident  from  his 
Journal  (11:62).  When  complaints  were 
made  of  his  action  he  said:  “Who  has 
the  power  to  lay  an  embargo  on  me  and 
make  of  none  effect  the  decision  of  all  the 
conferences  of  the  union  ?”  This  was  in 
1790.  Later  on  he  writes:  “If  the  preach¬ 
ers  take  away  any  specific  power,  right  or 
privilege  from  the  bishops  which  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  may  have  given  them,  it  is 
clear  they  dissolve  the  whole  contract” 
(Journal  111:314).  Did  the  action  of  1804 
take  away  no  power,  right  or  privilege  ? 
R.  Emory’s  Hisc.  of  Discipline  (page  127) 
calls  the  rule  of  1792  a  “restriction.”  Dr. 
Bangs  says  the  bishops  were  “prohibited” 
(Hist.  2,  153).  The  language  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  authors  does  not  convey  the  idea  that 
it  was  to  relieve ,  but  rather  to  restrain,  the 
bishops.  James  Quinn  gives  us  an  insight. 
Speaking  of  tne  motion  on  the  time  limit, 
he  says: 

Mr.  Asbury  some  years  after,  iu  reference  to  this 
regulation,  pleasantly  remarked,  “I  said  nothing  in 
conference,  but  Frank  told  Asbury,  That  will  save 
you  from  some  trouble;  beside  it  will  guard  against 
locality;  and  the  preachers  have  done  it  themselves. 
But  let  them  take  care  not  to  throw  in  too  many  ex¬ 
ceptions”  (Quinn’s  Lire,  p.  S7). 

In  this  Mr.  Asbury  recognized  a  removal, 
from  himself,  of  some  responsibility,  beside 
it  guarded  against  location,  against  which 


he  was  laboring,  but  he  said  “the  preachers 
have  done  it  themselves.” 

Can  any  honest  man  think  after  this  that 
2\.sbury  was  its  inspiration  ?  That  they  did 
it  at  his  instance  $  Is  this  the  candor  of 
Bishop  Asbury  ?  He  did  not  trifle  with 
truth.  What  did  he  mean  when  he  said; 
“Let  them  take  care  not  to  throw  in  too 
many  exceptions  ”?  Does  it  not  show  that 
he  considered  them  in  a  dangerous  course? 
While  he  accepted  the  action  there  was  a 
recognition  of  its  invading  his  rights  and 
an  apprehension  that  it  would  be  followed 
by  evils  that  the  Church  would  deplore. 
His  knowledge  of  the  people,  traveling  an¬ 
nually  through  all  the  conferences,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  preach  wherever  he  went,  under¬ 
standing  the  fields  and  the  laborers,  giving 
himself  wholly  to  the  work  and  feeling  the 
duties  that  pertain  to  his  office,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  considered  himself 
competent,  under  God,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  people  and  preachers.  He  could  not 
believe  that  any  were  more  intelligent,  im¬ 
partial  or  independent.  An  inflexible  rule 
had  never  existed,  and  while  it  saved  him 
from  trouble  in  some  cases,  it  might  prevent 
his  following  his  convictions  in  cases  of 
greatest  interest. 

Thus,  while  we  have  failed  to  find  a  line 
to  impress  or  intimate  the  Bishop’s  desire 
for  a  time-limit,  because  of  his  inability  to 
enforce  the  itinerancy  without  it,  we  have 
seen  paragraphs  that  may  easily  be  con¬ 
strued  into  disapprobation  of  it  as  a  need¬ 
less  interference  with  episcopal  powtr.  If 
anything  is  demonstrated  it  is  that  the 
Bishop  asked  no  aid,  acknowledged  no  ina¬ 
bility  and  gave  no  expression  of  joy  in  the 
passage  of  the  rule,  but  that  he  meekly 
accepted  what  had  been  done. 

III.  No  system  so  vast  as  our  itinerancy 
presents  should  be  pronounced  a  demon¬ 
strated  failure  because  in  its  administra¬ 
tion  there  are  some  perplexing  problems 
and  even  painfid  results.  It  is  hardly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  say  “Nothing  human  is  perfect.” 
Even  in  the  divine  economy  there  is  much 
that  does  not  commend  itself  to  human  ob¬ 
servation,  yet  what  Christian  does  not  re¬ 
joice  that  tne  “Lord  reigns.”  A  Methodist 
bishop  has  need  to  be  filled  with  wisdom, 
humanity  and  God.  Even  then  he  will 
not  be  unerring.  With  or  without  time¬ 
limit  there  will  be  cases  of  people  and 
preachers  to  perplex. 

If  Bishop  Asbury  had  three  or  four  cases, 
in  the  beginning  ot  the  present  century,  of 
petitions  and  counter-petitions  of  people 


wishing  to  be  served  and  of  preachers 
wishing  to  be  pleased,  truth  will  be  in  no 
jeopardy  if  we  say  thousands  of  such  cases 
have  occurred  since  the  time-limit.  We 

do  say  that  the  itinerancy  will  be  a  moral, 
and  we  trust  a  demonstrated,  failure  when 
its  primary  purpose  is  to  please  either 
places  or  preachers  or  both.  People  and 
preachers  can  please  themselves  without  it. 
It  is  a  failure  if  there  be  nothing  in  it  but 
the  circulation  of  men.  That  might  be 
the  means  of  keeping  preachers  going 
when  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  stop 
because  of  their  lack  of  fitness.  To  please 
our  neighbor  for  liis  good  to  edification  is 
a  duty.  But  the  grand  purpose  of  our 
itinerancy  is  to  secure  the  highest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people  by  the  best 
distributing  of  the  talent  of  the  ministry. 
In  keeping  on  or  in  taking  off  the  time¬ 
limit  we  do  not  allow  a  selfish  motive. 

If  we  compare  the  administration  of  our 
economy,  before  and  since  the  rule  was 
adopted,  we  shall  see  much  in  both  periods 
to  give  us  joy,  and  something  in  both  to 
give  us  pain.  Take  our  history  from  1766 
to  1792 — to  1804,  and  there  is  enough  to 
make  us  glory,  but  something  to  make  us 
humble.  We  have  the  case  of  James 
O’Kelley,  who  was  ten  years  in  one  locality 
of  the  South — eight  years  in  the  eldership. 
While  we  deplore  the  outcome  of  his  labors 
we  ask  whether  the  evil  was  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  time,  or  to  the  man.  The 
power  that  his  talents  gave  him,  where  he 
could  stay  long  enough  to  make  himself 
fully  felt,  illustrates  what  all  observation 
establishes,  that  where  there  is  character 
time  is  power  ;  it  may  be  for  good  or  i'or 
evil.  Had  he  been  at  the  end ,  the  godly  man 
that  he  was  when  he  awoke  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  inspired  the  confidence  of  Asbury, 
he  might  have  done  more  for  the  abiding 
strength  of  our  cause  than  a  half  dozen 
inexperienced  and  transient  preachers, 

Orange  Scott  lived  under  the  time-limit. 
Was  he  not  as  great  a  trouble  to  Bishop 
Hedding  as  James  O’Kelley  was  to  Bishop 
Asbury  ?  Did  not  his  forming  a  society  of 
the  “  True  Wesley ans”  become  as  injuri¬ 
ous  in  the  North  as  James  O’Kelley’s  “Re¬ 
publican  Methodists  ”  were  in  the  South  ? 

What  if  we  should  say  we  have  known 
a  minister  far  longer  in  one  locality,  since 
the  time-limit,  than  James  O’Kelley  was 
before  it,  and  that  every  additional  year 
increased  his  influence  for  good?  What 
if  we  quote  Dr.  Bangs,  who  in  1810  was 


sent  to  New  York  city,  which  was  ever 
after  the  head-quarters  of  his  labors?  Was 
his  influence  baleful  or  benign  ?  Does  any¬ 
one  blame  the  Church,  or  say  the  itinerancy 
is  broken  down,  because  these  ministers 
have  remained  longer  than  two  or  three 
or  four  years?  There  may  be  as  much 
wisdom  in  keeping  a  presiding  elder  in  the 
same  district  for  more  than  four  years 
as  there  is  in  placing  him  there.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Bishop  Hedding  some  men  are 
better  qualified  for  that  than  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  pastorate. 

Now  suppose  a  minister,  as  well  versed 
in  Methodism  as  any,  who  desired  the  time¬ 
limit  in  1804,  whose  intelligence  and  in¬ 
tegrity  would  not  be  dishonored  in  the 
comparison,  had,  after  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  statistics  in  a  large  city,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  best  things 
for  Methodism  in  that  community  would 
be  that  not  a  preacher  of  all  the  charges 
should  change  again  for  the  next  five 
years.  Would  that  be  regarded  as  a  de¬ 
monstration  that  the  time-limit  is  a  failure? 
What  if  in  another  city  to  meet  asserted 
exigences  one  preacher  is  in  his  fourth 
year  and  another  in  the  fifth  of  his  service 
in  the  same  charges,  and  that  such  admin¬ 
istration  commends  itself  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts?  would 
that  justify  us  in  saying  our  itinerancy  is 
a  demonstrated  failure  ?  If  the  candid 
reader  conclude  the  demonstration  claimed 
is  demonstrated  to  be  a  fancy  rather  than  a 
fact,  the  writer  is  not  responsible  for  his 
candor. 

No  respect  we  bear  the  living  can  ob¬ 
literate  our  obligations  to  the  dead.  “  The 
fair  fame  of  our  fathers  ”  is  one  of  the 
richest  legacies  bequeathed  to  Methodism. 
All  should  be  proud  of  the  heritage.  It  is 
in  our  custody;  for  us  it  is  to  preserve  it  in¬ 
violate.  But  no  man  revealed  such  abili¬ 
ties,  performed  such  service,  inspired  such 
reverence,  as  “That  Apostolic  Bishop,” 
Francis  Asbury.  When  therefore  a  state¬ 
ment  is  made  concerning  him,  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  he  would  repel; 
when  inferiority  to  his  responsibility  is 
assumed  as  demonstrated,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  those  who  believe  that  by  so  grave 
a  charge  he  is  misconstrued  and  misre¬ 
presented,  by  friend  or  foe,  to  vindicate  the 
departed,  as  far  as  facts  will  justify,  or  to 
demand  such  proof  of  incompetency  as 
renders  defense  impossible. 

125  Willoughby  Ate.,  Brooklyn,  Sept.  1883. 
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